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A LADY’S WINTER ADVENTURE ON | tion. We were instantly nies into the house, 

THE SIMPLON PASS. which is traversed from end to end by a spacious 
CONTINUED. stone corridor, and on proceeding up-stairs, we 
On entering the Hospice from the storm without, | found another corridor exactly parallel to the one 
nothing could exceed the kindness of our recep- | below, and out of which all the rooms opened 
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The refectory, where our guide at first took us, is a 
large long room, looking front, and commanding 
a fine view of the mountains, and the road each 
way.. It was warmed by an enormous stove, and 
altogethérseemed, to us poor shivering wretches, 
the very perfection of comfort ; and the sight of it, 
joined to the hospitable welcome we received, was 
most cheéring to those who, an hour before, had 
hardly known where they should pass the night. 
The monks assured us that their — would be 
ready in less than an hour, but they were very 
anxious that we should immediately have some 
refreshment; we, however, declined this offer, and 
begged to wait for the usual supper-time, for we 
had been too much alarmed and excited to feel 
very hungry. They then occupied themselves in 
seeing that rooms were immediately prepared for 
us, and the stoves lighted, so that they should be 
warm and comfortable by our bed-time. These 
rooms were on the opposite side of the corridor. 
There were four monks including the prior, all 
intelligent and agreeable men, but especially so 
the Pére Hubert, who was clavandier or bursar 
to the establishment. He had been twelve years 
at the St. Bernard Hospice before coming to the 
Simplon ; the prior, Pare Barras, had been there 
- also a much longer time. They expressed great 
surprise at our having ventured over the mountains 
in such weather, and strongly blamed the people 
at Brieg for having allowed us tostart. The night! 
of the storm at Bex had been, they said, the setting 
in of their winter, and it had snowed almost inces- 
santly ever since. The morning that we had 
thought ‘so satisfactory and promising was, they 
informed us, exactly what any one at all conversant 
with the variable and peculiar climate of the Alps, 
must have known to be the precursor of bad 
weather and tourmentes. The extreme stillness, 
the grey sky, and the mild air we had so enjoyed, 
always, it appears, precede and warn those who 
understand these signs of the coming storm. 
The tourmente now raging was, they said, a terrific 
one; and they added, that we might indeed con-. 
gratulate ourselves on being safely housed before’ 
night came on. In fact, as I rwards acci-. 
dentally ascertained, on ‘this very day, on ‘the 
Grand St. Bernard, where ‘the tourmente was 
robably still more fearfdl, the clavandier of that 

ospice, togefher with ‘three servants and some 
dogs, were ‘buried ‘beneath an enormous avalanche 


from the Mont Wlovt, which eovered them to the | alwa 


depth of ‘fifteen fest, anil of course all perished. 

e ‘the ‘time fill in agreeable 
conversation with eur kind and courteous hosts, 
and in profiting ‘as much as possible from thé 
delightful ofthe great stove. It seemed 
almost like a dream, for travellers, who had so 
lately left civilized England, to be supping in the 
refectory of a convent on the summit of the Alps. 
They placed us at the head of their long table, 
they themselves sitting next to us, two and two. 
On each side, there were some other travellers, 
apparently of a middling class ; and, lastly, our own 
servants. Nothing could be more excellent than 
the supper; everything was plain but good; and 
the wine, which they informed us came from one of 
their own estates in Italy, was delicious. In this 
climate, all abstemious rules belonging to their 
order seem to be suppressed; and this was ex- 





plained to us by the monks, who said that it was 
indispensable to health in that climate to live well, 
and that they had on that account a dispensation 
from many of the rules practised by their order 
elsewhere. In fact, they seemed to me, in-doors, 
to lead a most “jolly” life, neglecting nothing 
that could, in that dreary region, conduce to their 
comfort. They related to us many very interest- 
ing particulars of the establishment, and of the 
adventures that so often occur amid the perils and 
dangers of their long and rigorous winters. When 
we spoke of our alarm at the difficulty we had 
experienced in keeping on the road at all, after we 
got into the deep snow and out of all track of 
wheels, Pére Hubert told us that the same sort of 
adventure had occurred some years before, to an 
English lady and gentleman, who were forced to 
sleep at the refuge. In the morning, they sent 
their carriage on, determined themselves to wait 
for the diligence, which, being on a sledge, would 
be a safer conveyance than their own coach. . The 
latter vehicle was therefore sent on: providentially 
it had no one in it, for it actually went over the 
precipice, horses and all, and was never again 
heard of. 

Our hosts told us that, on the Simplon, they 
seldom have occasion for the services of the dogs, 
which are so much used on the St. Bernard. There 
is no truth whatever in the common belief that 
these animals are sent out alone. This is never 
the case; but, undismayed by the fearful dangers 
they encounter, they invariably accompany the 
monks in the expeditions which are constantly 
undertaken for the discovery and relief of ex- 
a et oe oe who must 
otherwise oubteilly perish. dogs are 
especially useful; ‘being able, from their light 
weight, to venture across snow-drifts which would 
not bear the burden of ‘2 man; and frequently, by 
instinct, they recover the path, when in the dark- 
ness:and hurricane all traces of it:are i ptible 
‘to human eye. On one occasion, in 1883, all the 
dogs and three servants, who had been sent out 
‘together, were destroyed by an avalanche ; and it 
‘was feared that the breed (which is supposed to 
have been originally a cross between the New- 
foundland and the Pyrenean) would Ihave been 
lost, but happily a couple of dogs whidh the: monks 
had given away were returned to ‘them, and the 
deficiency supplied. Since that period, they ‘have 

ys kept some young dogs at Martigny, and 
other places in the valley. The labour rmed 
by the dogs is so great, that they seldom live 
more than nine years, and are frequently before 
that time rendered infirm and uséless from attacks 
of rheumafism. In both convents, all travellers, 
of whatever class, are received, warmed, fed, and 
supplied with beds, also medicines, or any comforts 
their state > require; and they are welcome to 
remain until the weather is such as to permit of 
their proceefing in safety. Much as we must de- 
plore, as protestants, the erroneous system of doc- 
trine with which they are connected, all travellers 
in that district must agree that it would be a public 
loss, and a very great one, should the authorities 
of the canton persist in their intention to deprive 
these convents of their estates, thereby rendering 
their total suppression a necessary consequence ; 
for, of course, large funds are required for their 
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maintenance, and for the support of their impartial 
and commendable hospitality. 

We found comfortable beds in the rooms pre- 
pared for us; but even the stoves and double 
windows failed in affording such a degree of 
warmth as I could have wished. The cold of the 
night was intense, and the storm raged around the 
building with undiminished fury. 

After an excellent breakfast, on the following 
morning, I proceeded with Pére Hubert to see the 
great hall of the convent, where all the poor 
travellers were assembled. There were then above 
sixty, all driven in by the storm, and all in a warm 
room, eating the soup and other provisions that 
had been supplied to them. Neither from these, 
nor any other travellers, is payment ever required ; 
but it is usual, for those who can afford it, to give 
a donation for the benefit of the poor. 

On returning to the refectery, we found the in- 
spector arrived. He had come to consult with us 
on the possibility of continuing our journey. Our 
entertainers, however, were averse to this, and 
kindly pressed us to remain as long as we might 
find it convenient: but we were anxious to get on; 
and as the inspector assured us that he believed we 
could do so on sledges that day, while, if we de- 
layed beyond it, ten days might elapse before the 
roads would be safe or passable, we agreed at once 
to make the experiment. As he had sent to Sim- 
plon for sledges, we hoped to be able to start by 
two o’clock. He called our attention to the dili- 
gence, which had just passed and was winding 
slowly down the road along which we had come. 
It was by no means an encouraging picture. The 
vehicle was fixed upon a sledge, and seemed to 
rock to and fro in a very unpleasant manner, and 
looked as if it must inevitably be blown over by 
the furious gale that still raged. The snow fell so 
thick that, as the diligence passed, the track which 
it had made was almost instantly lost and oblite- 
rated by the fresh covering of snow, so that in a 
few minutes it would have been difficult, from the 
appearance of the ground, to tell that anything had 
passed that way. The monks again tried hard to 
dissuade us from going, assuring us that the expe- 
riment would prove both unpleasant and unsafe ; 
but, encouraged by the inspector, we decided on 
making the attempt; and he further promised his 
own assistance, with that of ten of his men, to get 
us safe to Simplon. 

We were greatly touched by the devoted kind- 
ness of Pére Hubert, who declared that he also 
would accompany us on our route, and that he 
could remain that night at Simplon and return 
the next morning. In vain we protested against 
his making so painful an exertion on our account ; 
go he would; and, leaving the room, he soon re- 
turned completely equipped in his mountaineer’s 
dress. We dined in the refectory at one o'clock, 
which we found was the usual dinner-hour ; and 
before proceeding on our way, our hosts insisted on 
giving us some excellent coffee, and a chasse caffé 
of the delicious kirchenwasser, far better than any 
T have tasted elsewhere. With great attention to 
our comfort, they arranged that we should get into 
the carriage in the rémise, and then wifh real re- 
gret we took leave of our kind hosts, with the ex- 
ception of Pére Hubert, who accompanied us, chiefly 
on foot, but sometimes mounted on the box of our 





with perfect safety—a rapid thaw having come on 
; 3E2 


carriage. Our cortége was certainly most curious 
and picturesque; first, our carriage on a sledge, 
drawn by the four horses from Brieg; next, the 
wheels and luggage on another sledge, which was 
consigned to three white horses. Our guards con- 
sisted of the i tor and ten men, most wild- 
looking objects, dressed in goat-skins, and armed 
with spades and all useful implements ; besides the 
voiturier and his aide from Brieg, our own servant, 
and the monk. 

The journey was certainly not performed with- 
out considerable misgivings and alarms; the dis- 
tance from the convent to Simplon, although only 
three miles, we were above three hours in accom- 
plishing. The snow, where it had drifted on either 
side of the road, was frequently above the height 
of the carriage, and every step we advanced seemed 
to be only accomplished after much scraping and 
digging on the part of the troop, for of course 
there was no track whatever. In some parts the 
snow was less deep, and we could see around us the 
great rocks, so thickly covered with a fleecy mantle 
that no part of their original form was visible, 
while the tall heavy fir trees seemed bowed almost 
to the ground by the weight on their branches. 
Enormous icicles, of every form and shape, hung 
pendent from the rocks, and in the already fading 
light assumed innumerable shades of colour. No- 
thing could be more beautiful, nothing more wildly 
grand and sublime, than the scene; and, in spite of 
my fears, I found myself almost absorbed in intense 
admiration. But I was frequently disturbed by the 
exclamations, the cries, and shouts of our followers, 
or by the really perplexed face of Pére Hubert, 
who, appearing at the window, endeavoured to re- 
assure us, while he himself was evidently very 
anxious and uneasy. At times the carriage, or 
rather sledge, would give us a most uncomfortable 
lurch to one side; when this happened, our escort 
would rush hastily to the other side, and hanging 
on to the carriage like monkeys, use all their 
weight to preserve the balance until the perilous 
part was past. At one time, I heard one of them 
say to another, in answer to some previous ques- 
tion which escaped me, “ We must go on; for it is 
impossible to go back.” The alternative did not 
seem hopeful; but at length, to our great relief, 
from amidst the increasing darkness and the glim- 
mering of the white world which surrounded us 
on every side, we discerned the lights of the village 
of Simplon, and soon after, with great joy and gra- 
titude, found ourselves installed in a tolerably com- 
fortable and warm room. Our friendly Hubert 
spent the evening with us, and made himself very 
agreeable; he assured us that the journey there 
had proved even more dangerous than he antici- 
pated, and that, had he known how bad it was, he 
never could have allowed us to undertake it. We 
had a parting interview with the inspector, whom 
we overwhelmed with thanks, and with the great- 
est possible difficulty ed to accept a sum of 
money for himself and his men. He refused fora 
long time, saying he had only done his duty, and 
was glad to have served us; almost the only in- 
stance this, I ever saw, of a Swiss disinterested 
enough to refuse anything. We saw Pére Hubert 
on the following morning, just before his departure : 
he told us that we could now continue our journey 
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in the night—and that, on the southern side of the 
pass, we should probably be soon out of the region 
of snow. We accompanied him to the door, where 
the diligence was stopping, and then took leave, 
with many assurances of friendship on both sides, 
and of gratitude on ours, which I still feel so 
warmly that I have great pleasure in bearing my 
humble testimony to the kindness and valuable 
hospitality I received. 

The rest of our journey seemed flat after the ad- 
venture of the last two days, and the weather was 
such that I can give no particular account of the 
beauty of the descent on the Italian side. I was 
struck by the general grandeur of the scene, the 
wild and sublime gorge of Gonolo, and the magnifi- 
cent construction of the gallery, cut through the 
solid rock for a distance of 596 feet, and which re- 
quired, for eighteen months, the labours of above 
100 men; but any enjoyment of the scenery was 
impossible, for the rain fell in torrents, and the 
streams pouring in every direction, above and be- 
low us, together with the wild roar of the Doveria, 
fretting in its narrow bed below, made us really 
feel as if we had emerged from snow and ice into 
a second deluge. The rain continued incessant, 
and the Val d’Ossola, as we descended into it, pre- 
sented such a lamentable and dismal aspect, so 
unlike the usual bright beauty of an Italian scene, 
that overcome by the depressing influence, I ab- 
ruptly discontinued the journal or notes from 
which this narrative is now extracted.* 


THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. 


From among the many publications of an ephemeral 
character which the Duke’s funeral has called forth, 
we select, as worthy of permanent preservation, the 
following eloquent and just reflections on this strik- 
ing event. 

Forty-eight years ago, St. Paul’s tolled a sor- 
rowful knell, and the Tower guns boomed forth 
their requiem. Along the streets of London men 
were then carrying to his grave the remains of 
Nelson. Crowds looked on the funeral of the 
great naval commander, while princes and peers 
accompanied the hero to his resting-place, and 
mourned his loss in sympathy with the whole 
nation. Veterans of his crew paced mournfully 
along in the sad procession—they looking saddest 
of all, for they loved their admiral. How did they 
shed tears as they gazed down into the opening of 
the marble pavement soon to cover his tomb! Im- 
pelled by affection, how eagerly did they seize the 
victorious flag designed to be buried by his side, 
and tear it in pieces, each man seizing a fragment, 
and ne ten | taking it home as a precious relic! 
Some few per: 
tudes to witness the funeral of Wellington saw the 
funeral of Nelson. With the remembrance, surely 
there must come solemn thoughts of some who 








* The hospitalities of the St. Bernard monks, and those of 
the Simplon, have been too well known not to demand acknow- 
ledgment even at the hands of protestant writers. In these 
days, however, when so much pains are taken to render the 
features of popery attractive, it may be well to remind our 
readers—while fully admitting the kindness shown to travel- 
lers in convents like the above—that, as a system, conventual 
life is not only unscriptural, but is proved by experience to be 
fertile in abuses,—Ep. 


aps of those now gathered in multi- | 





stood by them on that signal day, who are now 
gone forever ; and there must come, too, still more 
solemn thoughts of their own speedy departure, 
which amidst these memorials of death seems so 
near. Forty-eight years of manifold and marvel- 
lous changes have come since then—manifold and 
marvellous, perhaps, in individual scarcely less than 
in national history, as the consciousness, it may 
be, of the reader of these few lines can testify. 

Nelson belongs to a past age—Wellington to the 
present ; yet they once met in the ante-room of 
the Colonial Office, Downing-street—the admiral, 
indeed, not knowing the offieer, and the officer only 
knowing the admiral from having seen his portrait. 
But what is more remarkable, when the former 
was carried with so much honour to his grave, 
latter had already won laurels in the plains of 

ia. 

The campaigns of the Peninsula, where he was 
employed by Providence to check the career of an 
oppressive power, are fresh in the remembrance of 
every Englishman, and should be connected with 
gratitude to the supreme Disposer of events for the 
merciful exemption of our beloved country from the 
evils which then ravaged the continent. One 
thinks to-day of the wonderful career of victory 
which Wellington ran in Portugal and Spain. He 
is seen victoriously moving up the valley at the 
head of his troops to the e of Rolica. Then 
comes the battle of Vimiera and the defeat of 
Junot. Talavera, within the Spanish frontiers, 
next appears, with that fearful and tremendous 
struggle between Wellingten and Victor; while 
Soult, with an overwhelming force, is skilfully 
evaded and baffled by the British commander. 
Again he is seen on the ridge of Busaco, meeting 
and repelling the enemy as the mists of the morn- 
ing dissolve. Once more he stands in the lines of 
Torres Vedras, entrenched in impregnable posi- 
tion—mountains scarped, rivers dammed up, and 
triple chains of redoubts skilfully disposed. Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz are besieged, and the strong 
old fortresses fall before the irresistible assaults 
of the conqueror. The advance upon Salamanca 
follows, and the decisive battle known by that 
name gives earnest of the speedy fall of French 
power in Spain. There he is “ with the flush 
of victory on his brow, and his eyes eager and 
watchful, but his voice calm and even gentle.” 
Vittoria crowns the campaigns of Wellington on 
the south of the Pyrenees, scattering the forces of 
Jourdan, and laying at the feet of the victorious 
soldier spoils of inestimable value. He is seen 
winding along the rocky mountains, and pene- 
trating the rude fastnesses which divide Spain 
from France, frustrating the designs and turning 
back the power of the foe. After a while, the eye 
glances over the plains of Waterloo, and Napoleon 
stands matched against the hero of the Peninsula ; 
and men are face to face with each other in dire 
array, numerous almost as the ears of wheat which 
now wave over that field, as the 18th of June 
comes round ; then ensues the shock of arms, till 
the summer evening witnesses the last flight ot 
the proud emperor; and Wellington, the instru- 
ment of divine Providence, remains master of the 
day, rejoicing in his last victory. 

These exciting scenes are now revived in the 
busy memories of many a one at this solemn hour ; 
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but while the great duke there appears a centre of 
action—an impulse and a power moving multi- 
tudes—a commander swaying the wills of his 
fellow-men, or crushing their purposes—a spirit 
towering in majesty above all the rest who throng 
the fields of carnage; here we see him as the 
centre of another kind of interest—passive, resist- 
less, impotent—the hand that held the truncheon, 
stiff—the eyes that shone with such a calm spirit 
of command, for ever closed—the lips which spoke 
with authority, silent—and the form which was 
animated by such a strong mind and steady will, 
mouldering into dust. What a sermon on the 
weakness of man! “ No man hath power over the 
spirit to retain the spirit, and there is no power in 
the day of death, neither is there any discharge 
from that war.” Wellington’s coffin passes by as 
a pledge of the mortality of all who gaze on it. 

One thinks of Wellington’s triumphal entries. 
There was the entrance to Madrid, when the houses 
were covered with tapestry, laurels, and flowers, 
and all the population of the Spanish city crowded 
the streets, and the air was rent with the shouts, 
“ Long live the duke of Ciudad Rodrigo! long live 
Wellington!” There was the entrance to Paris, 
at the head of the allied armies, with all the pomp 
of military glory, when the duke was calm and 
dignified, restraining the impetuosity of Blucher, 
and respecting the rights of the vanquished. 
There was his visit to the city of London, on the 
7th of July, 1814, another triumphal entry ; when, 
on the right side of the Prince Regent, he was 
escorted with almost regal honours to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s, there to acknowledge the provi- 
dence, and return thanks for the protection of the 
Lord of hosts. And now along the same street he 
is borne, not in triumph, but as one stricken at 
last by a mightier hand. The conqueror is con- 
poll: | The gay procession is turned into a 
funeral. The scene to-day is, after all, a humili- 
ating confession, however disguised, of the strength 
of the last enemy. What we see is professedly in 
honour of the hero of Waterloo ; it is really a proof 
that there has come over this world a power 
mightier than the mightiest of heroes. 

But war is terrible, and thoughts of it are re- 
pulsive, os at an hour which invites to 

nsive and profitable reflections. With greater 
interest the mind reverts to the old duke as an 
instrument of Providence in another way—as a 
statesman and a councillor, with his strong under- 
standing, clear judgment, sharp foresight, keen 
sagacity, iron-like will, and self-control. These 
qualities of his mind came out even more con- 
spicuously in the history of his peaceful days, than 
in that of his memorable wars. Though his con- 
stitution became enfeebled, and his form drooped, 
and the silver hair told of coming death; though 
there was a manifest loss of strength as he mounted 
his horse at Apsley-gate, or tottered along Picca- 
dilly ; though, physically, the man whom we saw 
leaning on the arm of the marquis of Anglesea, at 
the opening of the Exhibition, was not the man 
who had fought by his side in the battle-field, yet 
mentally how little did he alter, if at all; how strong, 
clear, vivid, forecasting, and firm was that mind of 
his to the very last. The lamp of intellect was 
burning bright, when the earthen vessel that held 
it had become decayed and was on the point of 





crumbling to pieces, Is there not something sug- 
gestive in this P Does it not indicate the distinct- 
ness, superiority, even independence of the soul ? 
We cannot look on that great man’s soul as dead, 
but only as departed. What remains of him is but 
the empty fortress ; the garrison is gone. The mind 
which manned the material portion of his nature is 
living somewhere else. 

There is a book written by the Creator of souls 
which tells us the history of souls. It takes up 
man’s story at the point where reason must sto 
in writing it. Yonder there stands “a city whic 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
And there, far down, separated from it by a gulf 
impassable, there lies “a land of darkness, as dark- 
ness itself, where the light is as darkness,” and 
where there are “ spirits in prison.” Into the in- 
visible dwelling-place, whither another soul of no 
common order has been called, the soul of him who 
reads this paper will soon be sent. Each soul is 
on the way already. The distance of the termina- 
tion every moment lessens. How very near, amidst 
these emblems of mortality, which are as the clouds 
of death passing over the heads of the living— 
how very near at this solemn hour does the eternal 
future seem to be! All of us seem touching on it. 

The departed duke has been justly held up to 
honour and imitation as an extraordinary example 
of loyalty. Looking at his power and rank, at his 
victories and his influence, surely his attachment 
to the throne and government of his native land 
is most noteworthy. “My duty to the crown” 
was a sentiment which lay deep in his mind, and 
moved him with the force of supreme principle. 
One asks what bribe could have sufficed to shake 
his loyalty for a moment? That loyalty which 
presents a pattern for every Englishman is the 
image of a higher kind of allegiance. What Wel- 
lington was to his earthly sovereign, we should be 
to the King of kings and the Lord of lords. A 
breach of loyalty, however, in its highest form is 
the sin of all. The virtual displacing of the Ruler 
of the universe, and the elevation of an idol to his 
throne—the world or self, wealth, power, or plea- 
sure—that is the crime of every fallen child of 
man, and that is treason. It is a capital offence, 
entailing capital punishment. Love as a husband, 
tenderness as a parent, fidelity as a friend, cannot 
be pleaded in bar of judgment, when a man stands 
arraigned for treason, nor can the fairest morality 
prove our innocence when appearing before God to 
meet an indictment for rebellion. 

Mortals have apostatized from their Maker. The 
spiritual relations of mankind are all deranged and 
out of order. The world’s confusions are a proof 
of that deeper and still more fatal disturbance. 
War—which Wellington and the greatest martial 
heroes have been fain to confess as a frightful 
scourge—war, which has swept round the world 
more times than we can number, like the pale horse 
and his rider, with hell following behind—could 
never have had place in a world which was not a 
fallen one. War among men is only the fruit of 
man’s first war with God. 

Wellington, at the commencement of his Euro- 
pean career, found the continent overshadowed by 
a despotism which had broken up prior-existing 
governments, and thrown society into disorder. 
He found havoc and desolation on every side. He 
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found marauding armies traversing the fairest 
scenes and trampling down God’s beautiful gifts. 
His avowed object was to restore order and peace. 
Whatever may be thought of the method and the 
result, so the proposed end shaped itself in the 
warrior’s mind. Thinking of that, we are led to 
reflect upon God’s method for the restoration of 
order and peace. And how beautiful is the con- 
trast! Man seeks to put down disorder by force, 


to subdue confusion by violence, to create peace | 


through war. God vanquishes enmity by his own 
love, destroys sin by his Son’s sufferings, and 
restores obedience and tranquillity through the 
Spirit’s patience and grace. “Having made peace by 
the blood of his cross ;” so runs the divine oracle 
of truth, as it explains the mystery of our salva- 
tion. Blood is spilt, but it is not ours, it is His. Law 
is maintained, exalted, honoured above everything, 
and stands forth the most sacred bond of strength 
and order in the universe, but it is not through 
our sacrifice, it is through His. Justice, righteous- 
ness, truth, stand around His throne, in venerable 
majesty, challenging the reverence of all intelli- 


gent beings in all worlds, but the vindication of | 


their rights is not through our death, it is through 
His: He, the just one, died for us, the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God. The restoration of 
peace between us and the Most High must, then, 
be through faith in the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. Reliance upon Christ, the atoning 
Mediator, is indispensable to the recovery of our 
right place under God’s government. Unbelief in 
him puts us out of the way of Divine mercy, and 
keeps us in our original state of rebellion and guilt. 
It is a very different thing from mere mistaken 
opinion. It is an offence not against things but 
persons, not against creeds but Christ. It is in- 
difference to His word, it is contempt of His au- 
thority; as if an officer in Wellington’s army, on 
receiving a message from him, had thrown it 
aside, and ignored its existenee. Would the com- 
mander-in-chief have deemed that an expression of 
harmless opinion, or the offering of criminal insult? 
To reject the gospel is to reject Christ ; to reject 
Christ is to reject God. To disbelieve the gospel, 
then, is to repeat, confirm, deepen, and aggravate 
one’s original disloyalty. Here, then, is the grand 
turning point of character and destiny in the his- 
tory of man. “Men love darkness rather than 
light ’”’—this is the crime ; light comes to us under 
these circumstances—this is the crisis. It supplies 
a critical test proving what you are. It affords a 
critical occasion, bringing out signs of what you 
will be. To receive the gospel, to trust in Christ, 
is to get back to one’s right place in God’s universe. 
It is to secure perfect forgiveness and everlasting 
sonship, together with strength, comfort, joy, and 
victory in all life’s sorrows and struggles. It is to 
have inward peace, one of eternal peace. And 
were that Captain of salvation believed and trusted 
in by mankind at large, there would come over the 
world a general peace infinitely better than what 
Wellington’s sword won nearly forty years ago. 





Insurtes.—If a bee stings you, will you go to the hive 
and destroy it? Would not a thousand come upon you? 
If you receive a trifling injury, do not go about the streets 
asp it, and be anxious to avenge it. Let it drop. 

t is wisdom to say little respecting the injuries you may 
have received. 


THE PROBABLE ROUTE OF SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


| In the seventh and ninth numbers of the “ Leisure 


| Hour,” our readers were put in possession of the 
| history of the various efforts which have already 
| been made to recover our lost countrymen, and 
| were informed of the traces of their first 
| winter encampment, which had at last been dis- 
| covered. The publication of the Journal* of the 
voyage performed by the ships under the command 
of Captain William Penny enables us now to do 
more justice to the singularly interesting geogra- 
phical discoveries of this brave man in Wellington 
Channel and the seas beyond it. 

Mr. William Penny has been an arctic sailor 
since the twelfth year of his age. When intrusted 
with the “ Lady Franklin,” he had been already, 
though only forty-one years of age, in command of 
a whaling ship for sixteen years. His was almost 
invariably the leading ship in the whaling squa- 
dron, he entered into the most minute detail of ice 
| navigation, and was usually the last to leave the 
whaling ground when any hope whatever remained 
| that such a course would advance the objects of 
the voyage. His brother commanders had great 
confidence in his opinion, and “ What does Penny 
think of it ?”’ was a common question among them 
in reference to the intricacies and perplexities so 
frequent in their calling. Penny has made several 
voyages to other parts besides those visited by the 
intrepid whaler, and, though brave even to daring, 
we are told that no ship while under his command 
ever made any claim upon an Assurance Company. 
No one will wonder that the sailor who has been 
buffeting the waves and the whales for thirty years 
from his boyhood, should be deficient in literary 
attainment and in conventional polish. But every 
one will see the fitness of his training for the 
sterner duties and rougher work of the expedition 
to which, though holding no commission under the 
seal of their office, he was appointed by the Lords 
of the Admiralty in the spring of 1850. 

The “ Lady Franklin” and “ Sophia” sailed from 
Aberdeen, in the presence of immense crowds of 
well-wishing spectators, on the afternoon of the 
13th of April, 1850, and on the 29th they were 
within sight of the bold and rugged coast of West 
Greenland. The part which Penny had (and it 
was a principal part) in the discovery of Sir John 
Franklin’s winter quarters at Beechly Island, in 
August, 1850, has been already detailed, and our 
space will not allow us to record the employments 
and experiences of the sunless months which the 
searching expedition spent in the same neighbour- 
hood. We proceed at once to the researches of 
the following spring. 

By the 17th of April, eight sledges were in 
readiness. The intensity of the cold at this period 
may be judged froma single fact. A dog attempt- 
ing to lick a little fat from an iron shovel stuck 
fast to it, and dragged it by means of his tongue, 
until, by a sudden effort, he got clear, leaving 
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several inches of the skin and subjacent tissue on 
the cold metal. One of the -seamen endeavouring 
to change the size of the eye of the splice in his 
track-rope, put the marling-spike, after the true 
sailor fashion, into his mouth ; the result was, that 
he lost a great portion of the skin of his lips and 
tongue. Within ten days it was found necessary 
to return to the ships to make their preparations 
for travelling more efficient, and on the 6th of May 
they re-commenced their explorations. Each 
had its allotted work ; but if we follow that which 
was commanded by Captain Penny, the reader will 
obtain the best idea of the results. After seven 
days’ travelling, this party found the ice too de- 
cayed to support the dogs. The snow became very 
deep, and they were obliged to stop. Captain Penny 
and Mr. Peterson (a Danish gentleman) set off to 
a point several miles farther along, making sure 
that they should find traces of the missing ships 
in the shape of a cairn. The point was a very low 
one, and there was immensely piled-up ice upon it. 
But to their surprise a strait, and nothing but 
clear water, opened up before them. The tide 
seemed to be going at a very rapid rate, not less 
than four knots. This channel or strait was about 
eight miles in breadth and ten miles in length 
from east to west. The point on which they then 
stood, they called Point Surprise, from the sudden 
appearance to their view of so large an extent of 
water. South-west from Point Surprise there ap- 
peared to be an island, which they named after Sir 
Francis T. Baring, the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. To the north and north-east the land could 
be seen very bold, at a distance of about twenty 
miles, and its deep bays could also be distinguished 
very clearly. This land was named Prince Albert 
Land. Ata considerable distance from the coast 
line in Prince Albert Land there was a range of 
rugged hills, which in one part rose high above 
the ordinary level. This elevation they named Sir 
John Barrow’s Monument, out of compliment to 
one who during forty years’ official connection with 
the Admiralty devoted his utmost zeal and interest 
as well as most distinguished talents to the ad- 
vancement of arctic discovery. The moment they 
passed over Point Surprise, Captain Penny, in a 
momentary fit of chagrin, exclaimed: “No one 
will ever reach Sir John Franklin; here we are, 
and no-traces are to be found.” 

Our travellers returned to their sledges much 
disappointed, and at 2 a.m. (for most of the tra- 
velling was accomplished by night, to prevent 
snow blindness) they turned into their sleeping 

ags. Next morning they ascertained the lati- 
tude of Point Surprise to be about 76°. “Sir 
James C. Ross,” says Captain Penny, “said he 
would give one thousand pounds for ten days’ pro- 
visions; I certainly should have given five thou- 
| sand pounds tor a bout to follow up the search for 
Sir John Franklin.” While they were laying 
down the bearings of the various points and 
islands, and making a tracing of the coasts, two 
walruses sailed past upon a piece of ice, at the rate 
of at least three knots. Two eider ducks and 
some “ burgomasters” flew past at the same time. 
‘This was remarkable, because here they had crea- 
tures which they could only have expected ten 
degrees farther south at such an early date. They 
could now see distinctly twenty-five miles of open 





water; and from the appearance of the sky, the 
judged there were at least 25 miles ves pone 
water beyond the north point of the strait. To 
have proceeded northward could only be accom- 
plished by making a very large circuit, and for 
this they had barely two days’ provisions for the 
dogs. They might shoot seals or walruses and 
birds in the water, but where was the boat to pick 
them up in such rapid tides? No alternative 


y | remained but to return to the ships, and see if by 


any means a boat could be got into the open water 
which had been so unexpectedly discovered. 

Having reached the ships once more, a sledge 
was prepared with all s to receive the 
six-oared whale-boat of the “ Lady Franklin,” and 
in a fortnight (June 4) our travellers were again 
on the ice. The softness of the snow and the in- 
creasing quantity of water on the ice, from the ad- 
vance of the season, made their progress the more 
difficult and their dangers the more imminent. 
But on the 17th of June, after three hours’ tra- 
velling and running after deer, Captain Penny 
ascended a high headland, and “ behold! the water 
was within 20 miles of the boat! clear open 
water!” At five the following evening they 
reached the water, and launched their boat, and in 
an hour it was loaded with provisions for forty 
days. The “ fatigue party” was sent back to the 
ships with all the dogs, and with instructions as to 
the necessary dépdts for provisions. 

Our voyagers were scarcely embarked on this 
northern sea, when contrary winds and thick snow 
compelled them to seek shelter in a bay on the 
south shore of the channel. The next morning 
the ice poured into this channel, and what was open 
water the day before, was covered with ice to an 
extent of twenty miles. In the distance, however, 
the water could be seen in the direction of the 
newly discovered Baring and Hamilton Islands, 
and beyond them again there were appearances in 
the sky which indicated to the practised eye of the 
arctic mariners the existence of water to the 
utmost limits of vision. Winds from the north- 
west, it was soon discovered, brought down accu- 
mulations of ice, which rendered navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous, and often altogether impracti- 
cable, while easterly winds cleared the channel. 
The former winds prevailed most, greatly to the 
distress of the — For nearly a week the 
explorers were able to make but short excursions, 
and they left a record of their feelings in their 
place of shelter, by calling it Disappointment 
Bay. During this period, seals, walruses, white 
whales, and narwhales were seen in the water, 
and. occasionally in the small openings among’ the 
pack-ice. They were very numerous, and could 
be counted in numbers of twenty or thirty at a 
time. 

On the 24th of June, Captain Penny succeeded 
in reaching Hamilton Island, which was found to 
be 12 or 13 miles due north from Disappointment 
Bay. The next morning every one started over 
the island, eager in the search for the missing ex- 
pedition. The pointsand headlands were examined 


carefully without finding anything, not even so 


much as a bit of wood. On the 5th of July, how-- 


ever, a bit of English elm, quite fresh, was picked’ 
up, and also a piece of driftwood. The elm had 
not been long in the water, but it was much 
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reduced in weight, and weatherworn by exposure to 
the atmosphere. On the 17th of July, Baring 
Island was reached, and found to be upwards of 30 
miles beyond Hamilton Island. But here, too, 
were no traces of the great object in pursuit. This 
island is ten miles long and five broad. Its height 
is about 200 feet, and the top is flat, with several 
lakes upon it. In one of its bays several pieces of 
driftwood were found. The boat had not proceeded 
far on its passage from Baring Island to the north- 
ern shore of the channel—a distance of 30 miles— 
when two sea-horses were observed close at hand. 
The party immediately bore down upon one of them 
to secure it for the sake of fuel, and putting a ball 
into its mouth they got fast to him with the har- 
poon and line. A good deal of firing ensued ; but 
the balls took no effect, except to increase his fierce- 
ness and their danger in approaching him; they 
were compelled, therefore, to draw close up and 
run a lance through him. They required to be 
very cautious in their operations, for his large tusks 
might easily have torn a plank out of their boat. 
The blubber proved of great value as fuel, and some 
of the seamen thought the thick hide suitable for 
mocassins, as their shoes were very nearly done. As 
regards the flesh of the animal, Captain Penny says 
he relished it so long as it was fresh and sweet. 

After twelve hours’ plying with the oars, they 
reached land, and the commander hastened to the 
top of a hill to examine a cairn which they had 
seen from the water. It was a real cairn—but 
alas! not one of Sir John Franklin’s. It had been 
erected a short time before by Captain Stewart, of 
the “Sophia,” who, in command of one of the 
sledge parties, had travelled to this point along the 
eastern shores of the channel. It was the farthest 
point he was able to reach before he was compelled 
to return to the ships. Five miles farther north, 
Captain Penny reached a splendid bay, which 
would suit well for a winter harbour. From an 
elevation in its neighbourhood, six or eight hun- 
dred feet high, nothing could be seen to the north- 
west but open sea and a watery sky. The coast 
was bold and led away in a northwest direction. 
The most distant part of it that could be seen, the 
discoverer named Cape Sir John Franklin, and it 
appeared to be a few miles beyond latitude 77° and 
longitude 100°. Several islands also were seen 
and duly designated. Before quitting, Captain 
Penny erected a cairn, and took another view of 
the expanse of water that was before his eyes. 
“Oh! to have been here only with my two little 
vessels,” he says, “ what could we not have done in 
the way of search P but I greatly fear, if we had, 
the missing ships are beyond our reach. That 
there is a large arctic sea beyond this channel, in 
which the ice is constantly in motion, there can be 
no doubt; for where could all the ice have gone 
to P where does the comparatively fresh driftwood 
come from? It must be from America or Siberia, 
and that through a body of drifting ice.” 

To have proceeded farther with only one week’s 
provisions left would have been foolhardy. But 
it required a severe struggle to relinquish the 
search. On the 20th of July they began their re- 
turn journey, and in fifteen hours they reached the 
southern shores of the channel they had been 
exploring, having in that time sailed over eighty 
miles. From the state of the ice along shore it 





was soon found necessary to abandon the boat, and 
to attempt the journey to the ships by the coast, 
over a distance of upwards of 100 miles. Abandon 
Bay, as they called the place where they left the 
boat, was not far from their old retreat, Disap- 
pointment Bay. 

There were fresh difficulties now to be encoun- 
tered. The rivers, whose beds contained nothing 
two months previously, but ice as hard as the rock, 
were before the end of July discharging continu- 
ous streams into the sea, and were often so swollen 
after heavy rains that it was difficult to cross 
them. All the other explorers had already re- 
turned to the ships after their hard but fruitless 
toils, and were filled with anxious fears for the 
safety of their commander and his seven compa- 
nions. Two days after abandoning his boat, Cap- 
tain Penny reached a dépdt of provisions which 
his fellow officer had laid down in his track. 
Some days later he found a boat hauled up at the 
mouth of a large run of water, placed there by the 
same considerate foresight. By the 25th of July 
the fears of their friends became quite oppressive, 
from the winds and violent storms, the rainy, 
thick, and gloomy weather which had prevailed 
for some time. At 10 p.m. of this day they were 
retiring to rest, when a party was observed in the 
distance. “ For a few minutes,” says Dr. Suther- 
land, “ we thought it was composed of some of the 
men, who often, in spite of bad weather and fatigue 
from their day’s work (in ballasting and preparing 
the ships for their summer voyaging), took an 
evening excursion to the eastward; but as the 
party approached, and a telescope was levelled upon 
it, Captain Penny was recognised. Up went the 
St. George’s or British ensign, and in a few 
minutes we were among the party. He at once 
told us he had seen nothing of the missing ships 
except a bit of elm which might have belonged to 
them, and that his opinion was they had gone 
away to the northwestward, far beyond his reach. 
The men and their commander were drenched to 
the skin, and most of them had either their toes or 
heels exposed through their boots to the ice or the 
rough and sharp-pointed fragments of which the 
surface of the land is composed, over which they 
had to perform their weary march for whole days. 
With his arrival, the last of the travelling parties 
in search of Sir John Franklin came in, and the 
same dismal shade which veiled the mysterious 
fate of our long-lost countryman still remained as 
it had been when we commenced our travelling.” 

The sequel is soon told. That the missing ex- 
pedition had gone by the route recently explored, 
Captain Penny had no manner of doubt. Still he 
could not produce sufficiently palpable reasons to 
convince hen to the same extent that he himself 
believed the fact. But even if it were certain that 
they had, the question occurred, was it prudent, 
and would it be of effective service, for him to re- 
main a second winter with only his present re- 
sources, for further search? He soon felt that 
steamers were essential to the accomplishment of 
anything of importance. 

He was thus ina dilemma. “He had on the 
one hand to contend with the possibility and even 
the probability that much ought still to be done 
in search of the missing ships, and on the other 
hand he saw coming upon his shoulders the 
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responsibility for the lives of all engaged in both 
expeditions. in and again he said that he 
would neither be responsible for bringing the 
search to a close, nor for jeopardizing the lives of 
upwards of 220 men by leading them up the 
Wellington Channel in the very footsteps, as he 
believed, of the unfortunate Franklin and _ his 
adventurous companions.” Accordingly, at an 
early meeting with Captain Austin, the superior 
in command of the larger of the two searching 
expeditions, he proposed a continuation of the 
search by means of one of the steamers and the 
“Sophia,” so soon as the ice in Wellington 
Channel should open. But all he could say failed 
to convince Captain Austin of even the faintest 
probability that the missing ships had taken that 
route. The piece of elm was put in requisition, 
but in vain. Without Captain Austin’s co-opera- 
tion, Captain Penny’s expedition, dried up in its 
resources, could effect nothing by remaining out a 
second winter. And thus brave men, who were 
willing to hazard their lives in the cause of 
humanity, had no alternative left them but to 
abandon the hope of rescuing their lost country- 
men from the icy wastes and chilly waters of the 
pole, and return to England. May a happier issue 
follow the toils and perils of their stecessors, in an 
enterprise which the civilized world watches with 
the throbbing interest of a most painful suspense ! 


Since the preceding was written, the “ Prince 
Albert ” has arrived at Aberdeen. She spent last 
winter in Batty Bay in Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
The principal result of her voyage is the discovery 
of a channel, distant 600 miles westward from the 
ship’s winter quarters, opening up a bay by the 
northern coast of North Somerset. This channel 
was explored by Mr. Kennedy, the director of the 
expedition, and a party of men, who walked and 
sledged it, traversing the north side of Somerset, 
round by Port Leopold—a journey of not less than 
1200 miles. On the return of the “ Prince Albert” 
eastward, Wellington Channel was found open and 
free from ice as far as the telescope could command. 
The searching squadron, under Sir E. Belcher, had 
gone up the channel; and it is the opinion of Mr. 
Kennedy, and of the officers of the “ North Star,” 
whom he saw, that, from the remarkable openness 
of the season, it would occupy a more advanced 
position than any of the previous expeditions could 
reach. Describing the state of this channel to 
Captain Penny, at Aberdeen, that gentleman ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that, if the steamers 
are pushed forward with energy, they might get 
through at Behring’s Straits. 

The “Prince Albert” has brought home de- 
spatches from Sir E. Belcher, down to the 14th of 
August. From what Sir Edward has discovered 
floating down Wellington Channel—remains of 
whales, bears, and other animal substances—his 
party have been led to the conclusion, that not only 
is there food for mankind in that direction, but 
that the floating portions of whales and bears form 
the relics of what have been actually consumed by 
human beings. “Sir E. Belcher,” says a morning 
journalist, “has by this time, most probably, ex- 
plored the regions pronounced to be accessible by 
Captain Penny, but injudiciously abandoned, and 
has thus confirmed the truth of Penny’s testimony. 





It is fearful to contemplate the consequences of a 
ear’s delay in following the track presumed to 
ave veen taken by Franklin; as, of course, hopes 

of effectual succour must be diminished by the 
year’s postponement of that search which Penny 
so warmly suggested on the spot, and which he so 
nobly volunteered to undertake on his return to 
England last autumn.” The intelligence thus 
referred to, still preserves from extinction the hope 
that at least a remnant of our missing countrymen 
may yet be discovered and rescued ; and moreover 
encourages the expectation that the long-sought 
north-west passage will ultimately be effected. 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST; 


OR, NEVER DESPAIR. 
A TALE. 
“ Waar a terrible incident!” said I, laying down 
a letter just received from the north. 

“ What is it?” asked my aunt Eleanor, without 
raising her eyes from the newspaper she was read- 
ing. 
“Do you remember a Mr. Logan whom we met 
last year in Scotland ?” 

“Oh yes ;—a tall, handsome man, with a very 
fine expression of face. I remember him well.” 

“And I think, aunt, you will be as much 
shocked and surprised at what has occurred as I 
am. You know that Mr. Logan was one of the 
managers of a bank. It appears that he has of 
late been speculating in railroad shares, and that to 
meet the calls made upon him he appropriated 
money not his own, hoping to repay it before any 
discovery could be made. However, it was found 
that there must be a mistake somewhere—that 
there was some error—and this was easily traced 
to Mr. Logan. I believe at the time there was no 
blame or even suspicion attached to him, but :it 
was deemed desirable to send a clerk with him. to 
his own house, where, he said, he could produce 
documents which would clear up the whole affair. 
He left the bank with this man, and they pro- 
ceeded together through the town and towards his 
house, which is about two miles beyond the bridge. 
I dare say you remember that bridge, built so 
high up because of the swollen stream that rushes 
through it in the spring; and the rocky bed of 
the river, which may be seen quite clearly at low 
water. Well, they reached the bridge, and as they 
were passing over it Mr. Logan said, ‘This is 
rather a high parapet, is it not ? and yet I should 
not wonder that with one leg on this side I could 
rest my other foot on the outer ledge of it.’ 

«JT should not wonder, sir,’ answered the clerk ; 
‘ you are so very tall.’ 

“J will try,’ said he; and inan instant his foot 
rested on the outer ledge. Just one spring, scarcely 
time for the man to start forward, and there was a 
splash in the water below, and the body of a man 
rose to the surfaée and floated down with the 
stream. He had struck his head upon a rock, and 
instant death followed.” 

“What an awful thing!” said aunt Eleanor. 
“ And to think that a man should thus enter into 
the presence of his Creator, and cut off from him- 
self also all chance of repairing the wrong which 
he had inflicted on his p+ sgn Area 
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“ Well, yes,” I answered; “ but still ome can- 
not help looking with a kind of respect on the man 
who holds his good name dearer than his life, and 
thinks that this last is but the setting of a noble 
stone—valueless when the jewel is gone.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by those fine 
words,’ said aunt Eleanor, rather sharply—at 
least sharply for one who was always so gentle. 
Surely the ‘ good name’ you speak of is only an 
outer and visible sign, and if the latter is wanting 
the other is valueless. A man is content to lose 
his honesty and integrity—the foundation of his 
good name; but he cannot bear that his fellow-men 
should point at him the finger of scorn and of re- 
proach. God and his own conscience speak to him 
in vain, but a single whisper from mortal lips is 
more than he can bear. I should not have 
thought,” she added after a pause, “that Mr. 
Logan had been one of the worldlings, there was 
so much of manly courage in his whole bearing; I 
had believed him capable of higher things.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “it was a momentary 
despair which seized him, and then the place, 
the opportunity ——” 

“ Perhaps it was,” she answered ; “ God knows 
our own strength is but very feebleness. Yet how 
much nobler, when a man has fallen into tempta- 
tion, to seek by God’s aid to recover himself than 
to yield thus to rash despair. Let me tell you, 
however, as a case in point, a passage in the early 
history of one whom you well know—your uncle 
Alfred.” 

“My uncle Alfred!” I exclaimed; “why, he is 
the most noble man I ever knew, and the very 
greatest physician, I should think, in all England. 
I really don’t think he ever could have been guilty 
of a fault.” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor, “and of one which might 
have embittered the life of any man of so sensitive 
a nature as himself. You know that he began his 
career as apprentice to a chemist in the City, but 
he was far too active and intelligent to be content 
with merely mixing drugs and standing behind a 
counter from morning till night to retail them. 
He soon busied himself in trying to ascertain the 
nature of every drug and chemical in the shop, and 
the effect that was produced by their combination ; 
and then he turned to the customers: he was so 
quick to understand, so willing to help, and showed 
such ready sympathy with all trouble and afflic- 
tion, that he was soon beloved and trusted by all 
the poor of the neighbourhood. There was one 
policeman in particular, who said not only that he 
was cleverer than his master, but that he would 
much rather trust him than Dr. Squills, who lived 
in a large house in the next street. And yet 
neither the policeman, his wife, nor one of his 
children, had ever entered the shop of Alfred’s 
master when he made this assertion ; but the boy 
had shown that he possessed a brave and tender 
spirit, and our good policeman took all the rest on 
trust. I will tell you how this happened. In the 
middle of one night there was a cry of ‘ Fire.’ 
Alfred jumped out of bed, and saw the flames 
rising from a house in an adjacent street. He 
was quickly dressed and out of doors. Arrived at 
the scene of the fire, he found there was no chance 
of saving the house in which it originated, and 
scarcely any hope for the one adjoining it. This 





latter belonged to a poor widow woman, who was 
standing at some Ifttle distance: her frightened 
children were crying round her, while she gazed 
vacantly at the flames, which would soon destroy 
all that she had to depend on for the maintenance of 
her family and herself. Alfred said a few words 
to her, but she only shook her head, and turned 
again to watch the fire. He made his way through 
the crowd, and asked a fireman whom he knew, 
what chance there was of saving Mrs. Thompson’s 
house. 

Well!’ said the man, ‘it aint caught yet, 
but you see it is so hot you can’t stand on the 
roof, else with wet blankets and buckets of water 
I don’t wonder we should save it. But there’s ever 
so many tried, and they can’t keep their heads up 
nohow.’ 

“* Let me pass,’ said Alfred, ‘and I'll try.’ 

* ¢ Sir,’ said the policeman at the door, ‘ I don’t 
think you'll stand it.’ 

“<«T mean to try,’ answered your uncle, and he 
spoke in such a determined manner that the man 
took courage and caught him by the arm. 

“* Just wait a minute and I'll go with you, for 
really it makes my heart ache to see the poor missus 
there at the corner.’ 

“So they went together, and Alfred proved him- 
self a perfect salamander; but then I do believe 
the clothes might be burnt off his back before he 
would move, when he has determined to do a thing 
and believes it right. At first the heat was most 
oppressive, and the burning embers fell in showers ; 
but he spread out wet blankets, and poured over 
them the water which was handed up in buckets ; 
then the policeman came to his assistance: they 
worked a great part of the night, and by their ex- 
ertion the house was saved. And it was because 
of this incident that Williams—that was the name 
of the policeman—said he would rather any day 
trust Alfred than his master, or even Dr. Squills. 
Mrs. Williams was of the same opinion; so, after 
that, she always went to him for advice and medi- 
cine whenever her children were ill ; and, what with 
stomach complaints in the summer, and coughs 
and colds throughout the winter, he had a good 
deal of experience with the whole family. 

“ A few weeks before the time of which I am 
about to speak, I went to see him, and could not 
understand the change that seemed to have come 
over him. He had grown careless and indifferent, 
and several times I heard him reprimanded _by his 
master for mistakes and omissions; so I said, 
‘ Alfred, life and death are serious matters.’ ‘Oh,’ 
he answered, ‘ you girls always make a fuss about 
everything. If had made up as many doses 
of medicine as [ have, you would not think so 
much about them ; you are frightened just because 
you know nothing.’ 

** It may be so,’ I replied; ‘but it seems to me 
that there is great responsibility attached to your 
position, and all the more because you are s0 

oung.’ 

4 Well,’ he said, ‘I had just the same feeling 
until quite lately, but now it has entirely worn off.’ 

“You may be sure that I was much grieved at 
the change indicated by this conversation, and the 
more so because it was decided that Alfred was to 
be a surgeon instead of a chemist, and my father 
was trying to make arrangements for cancelling 
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the indentures which bound him to his master for | and sunken. I have told you that the child 
five years. However, to proceed with my story: | rallied; but it was only for a few hours. It died on 
a few weeks after this time Mrs. Williams came the morning of the day on which I saw him. 

into the shop, crying and in great trouble. Her! “‘O, Nelly!’ he said, ‘if you had been there, 
youngest child, a baby of eight or ten months old, | that scene would haunt you as it will do me all my 
who, she said, between her sobs, had never known | life long. All the time little Tom was alive, Mrs. 
a day’s illness, was now very bad. He was the | Williams sat sobbing and rocking herself backwards 
joy of her heart, and of her husband’s too, and all and forwards by his side; but when he died, she 
the neighbours said they never remembered to have | was quite still, and did not utter even one moan; 
seen such a beauty; and what she should do if he | but Williams, who had stood watching by the 
pined away, and grew weak and sickly like the | child’s side for an hour, fell down upon his 
others, she didn’t know. Alfred listened, or half | face on the floor—fell straight down and never 
listened, to her story, for he owned he was thinking | moved.’ 

of something else at the time, and then he mixed| “‘ Poor fellow!’ said Mr. Jones (Alfred’s mas- 
an opiate, and told Mrs. Williams to give the child | ter), taking me aside; ‘he lays it very much to 
a teaspoonful every two hours. After the first | heart; certainly he is to blame, but this may be a 
dose he fell asleep, and looked so calm and pretty | lesson of so great value to him, that in time, 
that the mother’s heart was set quite at ease, and | perhaps, his friends will not regret it. I suppose 
she thought, as the medicine seemed so good for | you know that there is to be a coroner’s inquest 
him, he should have another dose in an hour and | the day after to-morrow, and, of course, I am 
a half. She continued administering it, until baby | anxious about the decision they will come to. 
had taken seven or eight teaspoonfuls, and then | Mrs. Williams was here this afternoon, but I sent 
she found it impossible to rouse him to take more. | Alfred away ; he ought not to see her until that is 
She grew alarmed at this, and began tossing him | over.’ 

in her arms, and talking and singing to him; but | “‘ Did she say anything about him?’ I asked. 
the little limbs were weak and powerless, and the “Yes; she wanted to tell him that, now her 
half-opened eyes had no life in them. The poor | child was dead, and she should never see it again, 
mother was half dead with fright. She was alone, | she could not turn against the young gentleman 
for it was near eleven o’clock at night, and her | who had been so kind to her in all her trouble; 
husband was out on his beat, and would not be | she was quite sure that he would have done any- 
home till morning; so she ran to fetch one of her | thing in the world to save little Tom, and she 
neighbours, and then, crying bitterly, went to tell | couldn’t have the heart to stand up and say he’d 
Alfred that she thought her child was dying. The | poisoned him.’ 

chemist himself always went to bed at ten, but “*T told her,’ continued Mr. Jones, ‘ that she 
your uncle was sitting up to read ; and when Mrs. | must tell the truth, and that would serve him 
Williams had told her tale, he took the door key | better than anything else; but I am rather afraid 
and went out with her. His heart misgave him | of what she may ‘.; for she talks a good deal 
sadly ; and when he saw the baby, his worst fears | about one Mrs, Taylor, who says Alfred will cer- 
were realized, and he knew there was very little | tainly be ruined, if not imprisoned or hanged, were 
chance that it could live. the whole truth to come out.’ 

«Mrs. Williams,’ he said, ‘the medicine I gave} ‘I was anxious and nervous after this conver- 
you was an opiate, and it was too powerful. You | sation, fearing that these two women, with their 
must carry the child about while I run for Dr. | mistaken notions of the means of doing good to 
Pearson ; he may be able to save its life.’ Alfred, might greatly injure his cause; and I was 

“ But Dr. Pearson shook his head when he saw | glad enough when the day came which would 
the baby, and the poor mother’s tears burst out | decide all. As to him, he seemed indifferent both 
afresh. They tried all remedies, and used every | to the jury and their verdict. ‘They cannot,’ he 
means of arousing him to consciousness ; but, at | said, ‘inflict greater pain on me than I have 
first, in vain. Towards morning, however, their | already suffered, and sometimes I think it would 
efforts seemed to be succeeding ; for he opened his | be a relief to have a definite punishment assigned 
eyes and looked about, and had regained the use | me for the crime I have committed,’ for in that 
of one side. So Dr. Pearson took his leave, and | light his carelessness appeared to him. The inquest 
Alfred, who did not wish his master to know that | was to be held at seven o’clock in the evening, 
he had been out all night, went with him. On and at half-past six Mr. Jones and I were making 
their way home he begged the doctor to visit the | our way through narrow dirty streets and alleys, 
child frequently, and do everything for him that | till we came to a court-yard, which we entered, 
lay in his power; adding, ‘ This is the only repara- | and, turning to the left, we passed down a dark 
tion I can make for what they must suffer through | passage and entered a long low room, lighted only 
my carelessness.’ at one end. I think it must have been some kind 

“ Poor boy! It was on the evening of the third | of school,room, for I remember there were raised 
day from this that he wrote to me, saying he was | forms in one part of it. There was also along 
in great trouble, and that I must go to him. I | deal table, with chairs placed round it; and the 
shall eves forget his pale and wretched face. He | room was so narrow that these had to be ranged 
had been up every night watching with the mother | on each side against the wall. 
by her child’s bedside, and had had no sleep since| “ After a while voices were heard; there was 
the day on which she had fetched the fatal medi- | agreat shuffling of feet in the passage ; one by one 
cine; and this, together with the anxiety and | the ‘ gentlemen of the jury’ entered; and last of 
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remorse to which he had been a prey, was enough | all came Dr. Pearson, who was honoured with a 
to blanch his cheek and make his eyes so hollow | chair at the top of the table, and placed by the 
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side of the coroner. As soon as the names were 
called over and they were all seated, something 
was said about the ‘ body,’ and they rose and left 
the room. Mr. Jones told me they had gone to 
view the body of the dead child, and would not be 
baek for half an hour. ‘And now,’ he said, ‘I 
shall leave you; for, as I am one of the witnesses, 
I must not be in the room till I am called for.’ 

“So I was left alone, save for the presence of 
one man, who sat on a low form, with his clasped 
hands between his knees, and his head bent down 
upon his breast ; he raised it once, so that I caught 
sight of his haggard face, and then I knew that 
he was little Tom’s father. Every now and then 
a woman or a dirty child peeped into the half- 
lighted room, and cautiously retreated again ; and 
at last there was once more the sound of voices 
and of feet ; the jurymen returned to their seats, 
the coroner and Dr. Pearson were at the head of 
the table, and the first witness was called. This 
was Mrs. Taylor, the neighbour who had been 
with Mrs. Williams nearly all the time of her 
ehild’s illness. She seemed to have a very wild 
idea of the kind of information she was required to 
give, and would insist on entering into details of 
her own domestic life, not at all interesting to the 
jury. And it was wonderful how, in answering 
questions that were put to her relative to the 
deceased child, she managed to introduce an 
account of the death of her own Mary Ann, and 
the birth of Sarah Jane, which events took place 
within three weeks of each other, and not more 
than two months before the birth of Mrs. Williams’ 
little boy. Then her statement as to the illness of 
the child was the most incoherent possible. 

“¢«T was with him,’ she said, ‘on Thursday, and 
about an hour before he died there came a lump 
out on the top of his head that fluttered up and 
down just like a bird, and I said to Mrs. Williams 
on Tuesday morning, says I, ‘ You may depend upon 
it he’ll never get over it, for my Mary Ann ——’ 

“* But,’ interrupted one of the jurymen, ‘I 
thought you said the child died on Thursday P ’ 

“*Sohe did, sir; but I was speaking of Tuesday, 
likewise of Wednesday evening, when it seemed to 
me as how he was sinking fast; but then again, 
on Monday afternoon, he slept like a lamb; and 
says I to Mrs. Williams, ‘ Why, that medicine’s a 
real blessing, and I wish I had a little of it for my 
Sarah Jane, who’s fractious both day and night.’ 

“ Some questions were put to her with respect to 
the medicine ; she said it was in a phial, which was 
about three parts full, and that when she saw it, it 
was not half empty, and that the child had never 
had any more after Mrs. Williams had fetched her, 
but she believed it had taken altogether about six 
or eight teaspoonfuls. 

“ Tam making a long story,” said aunt Eleanor; 
“but the whole scene is so distinctly before me, 
and I hear that woman’s voice so plainly, that I do 
believe I could repeat every word of her evidence. 
Besides that, I have never spoken of the events of 
that night to any one save yourself, and I suppose 
that is the reason why I dwell so long upon and 
describe so minutely circumstances which you think 
perhaps might be omitted altogether, or at least 
cone hurriedly over. But they were all burnt in 
upon my brain, because I knew that the decision of 
that night might be a matter of life and death to 
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your poor grandfather, and could not fail to influ- 
ence the whole after-life of your uncle.” 

* Go on, aunt Eleanor,” I said ; “ I am interested 
in all that you describe. Tell me about the other 
witnesses.” 

“ The next witness called,” continued she, “ was 
Mrs. Williams. She was crying bitterly, and very 
few questions were put to her, except as to the 
quantity of medicine in the phial, and the number 
of times she had given it to the child; and to these 
she made such strange and contradictory answers, 
that the coroner shook his head, and looked first at 
one juryman, and then at another, and finally said 
that they would not trouble Mrs. Williams any 
longer. 

“Then came a woman who deposed that two of 
Mrs. Williams’ children had died of water on the 
brain, and that little Tom had a very large head, 
but then he had a large body also. And after that 
Dr. Pearson was called, and he explained how he 
had been called up late on Monday night to see the 
child, and had attended it until the day of its death. 
He had not seen the medicine which was adminis- 
tered to it on Monday morning, but should think 
it had contained some kind of opiate, in a large 
enough proportion to prove fatal to the child. 

“* Did he know what that proportion was ?’ 

“* Yes, he had been told by the young man who 
mixed it, and believed his information was correct.’ 

“* Did he believe it would have proved fatal to 
any child ? ’ 

“* No, but he would be sorry to prescribe it for 
any child—though he knew it was often done— 
more especially for a child he had never seen.’ 

“* What quantity did he suppose the child must 
have taken ?’ 

“* Certainly almost the whole contents of the 
phial. It was all but impossible that a smaller 
quantity could have caused death.’ 

“<« There are two witnesses who say that the child 
did not take one-third part of the contents of the 
bottle. What are we to understand by this ?’ 

“*T cannot say. Mrs. Williams told me she had 
given the child all that was in the phial.’ 

“ After a few more questions, Mr. Jones the che- 
mist was called, and then it was ascertained that 
he had not mixed the medicine, and knew nothing 
about it ; so his apprentice was sent for. How my 
heart beat when your uncle’s name was spoken, 
and during the few minutes that elapsed before he 
came! The jurymen leaned across the table and 
whispered to each other, while the coroner, seen 
dimly at the far end of the room, sat silently back 
in his wooden arm-chair. Williams the policeman, 
who, as I have said, was seated on a low form near 
me, took up his hat and began nervously twitching 
at the brim of it. I scarce remember Alfred’s en- 
tering the room, as it was the sound of his clear, 
firm voice that first aroused me and dispersed the 
fears that were crowding thick upon me. I was 
sure, from the quiet determination of his voice and 
manner, that he had heard how the two women 
had wished to shield him from blame by giving a 
confused statement about the medicine. He was 
only sixteen at that time, and not tall for his 
age ; but his face wore a frank honesty of expres- 
sion, which went straight to the heart of every one 
who looked on him, and always caused him to be 
more trusted than those far beyond him in years. 
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And now he stood up, telling the truth, and the 
whole truth ; and as I looked round the room, I felt 
that there was not one man who doubted his word. 
But when he began to of the medicine, I saw 
great drops of perspiration bursting from the fore- 
head of Williams; and when in answer to a ques- 
tion, Alfred said, ‘ The bottle was quite full when 
I gave it to Mrs. Williams ; and when I next saw 
her, the child had taken all, except one dose, which 
was spilled in her attempt to rouse him,’ the poor 
man started forward, and evidently with difficulty 
refrained from interrupting the witness. The only 
thing Alfred did not tell was, that he had heen up 
with the mother every night of little Tom’s il)- 
ness. For the rest, he gave his evidence in a clear, 
straightforward manner, with no attempt either to 
blame or to exculpate himself. 

“ When he retired, it was found that there was 
no further witness to be called; therefore, the 
‘gentlemen of the jury’ were required to delibe- 
rate, and return a verdict according to the merits 
of the case. So they once more began to whisper 
together, and then Dr. Pearson stood up and said, 
there was one thing that he thought they ought to 
be acquainted with, and that was, that the youth 
whom they had last seen had expressed to him on 
the Monday previous his intention of defraying the 
whole expense of his (Dr. Pearson’s) attendance on 
the child, and also that every night after his work 
at Mr. Jones’s was ended, he had gone to Mrs. 
Williams and stayed with the child until morning. 
‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ said Williams, starting up from 
his seat, ‘and I can tell you, and my wife would 
tell you if she was only here, what a comfort and 
a blessing that young gentleman has been to us; 
and my poor missus says she shall never hold up 
her head again if harm comes to him through us.’ 
But the coroner shook his head at this interrup- 
tion, and it was intimated to Williams that he 
must leave the room, which he did very reluctantly. 
As for me, I was sitting in a dark corner, and 
could not be seen; so I waited, watching anxiously 
the breaking up and assembling of little groups 
of three or four jurymen, and the frequent con- 
ferences held wit . Pearson, and the way in 
which he stood up with his hand thrust into the 
front of his waistcoat, and turned first to one and 
then to another, answering the same question over 
and over again without the least show of impa- 
tience. 

“ At length, the jury had come to a decision, 
and the coroner delivered his verdict. I forget 
the exact words of it, but something about a ‘na- 
tural death,’ and I know that it ended with a cau- 


’ tion to Alfred, who was in the room, given in the 


very kindest possible manner, and accompanied b 
words of praise for his after conduct. It appeared, 
I believe, that the child had some tendency to dis- 
ease irrespective of the medicine. Alfred had not 
expected this result, and his lips quivered, while his 
face was quite pale. Dr. Pearson came forward 
and shook him kindly by the hand, and I found 
myself standing, I scarce know how, by his side, 
with one hand clasped in both of mine. 

“You are his sister,’ said Dr. Pearson, turning 
to me, ‘and I am glad to have an opportunity of 
expressing to you my satisfaction at the way in 
which this affair has terminated, and the very high 
esteem in which I hold your brother. It is warm 


here ; we can all walk home together if you have no 
objection.’ So we went with him to his house, and 
sat there talking for two or three hours ; and it was 
from the manner in which he pointed out to Alfred 
the future that lay before him, and the possibility 
of his so living that his life should be a blessing to 
all who knew him, that I learned what is the real 
lesson we ought to learn from the failures or mis- 
takes into which we may be betrayed. They ought 
to lead us earnestly to beg forgiveness from God, 
and serve as beacon lights to warn us against 
future dangers.” 

“You have indeed convinced me, dear aunt, of 
the error under which I laboured when I began 
this conversation. And I am sure if ever, humanly 
speaking, the past has been repaired by a course of 
noble action and untiring energy, it has been done 
by red uncle Alfred. Now I understand how it is 
that he shows so much gentleness and tenderness 
towards every sick person whom he sees; and why, 
though he has seen death in all its most terrible 
forms, he has never become hardened to the ap- 
pearance of suffering, but has as much true pity 
and sympathy for those who are in pain as the most 
delicate woman, and the very deepest possible feel- 
ing of the value and the importance of life ; indeed, 
that is scarcely so much what I mean, as that he 
seems to look upon all life as sacred.” 

“My dear,” said aunt Eleanor, “he does not 
look upon it as sacred ; it is sacred. But you are 
right in supposing that he learnt this lesson in his 
youth, and that it was written in such indelible cha- 
racters, that after impressions have but strength- 
ened it. So that his early mistake, instead of being 
the dark spot and the curse of his life, to be brooded 
over in every hour of depression and to drag him 
down whenever he dared to hope, has, by the good- 
ness of God, been changed into a positive blessing. 
Those who despair are ever false to themselves 
and to their truest interests.” 





HOME ! SWEET HOME! OR, MY LODGING 
IN LONDON. 


I was once what has been denominated by very 
competent authority, “a melancholy spectacle ;” 
that is, I was a man able to work, and willing to 
work, and unable to procure employment. Melan- 
choly enough I was, that is a sure thing, but the 
spectacle of my misfortune had no other effect, for 
all that I could see, upon other people, than to in- 
duce them to get rid of me as fast as possible, 
whenever I offered them my services. I was not 
a bad workman ; nobody that I know of ever gave 
me that character; but the trade I then followed 
had fallen into a temporary decline, and there was 
but little work to be done, and even of that little 
none came to my share. I lingered a long while 
«in the town where I had served my apprenticeship, 
and where I had wrought under my master for 
three years after my term had expired. My master 
had promised to take me on again so soon as fresh 
work came in; but all my small savings had gone 
out before that time arrived. I was foolish enough 
to keep hanging on till I hadn’t money enough 
left to jingle in my — being reduced to my 
last shilling. Then I called upon him and asked 





his advice. He was not a bad master, or a bad. 
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man either, but he had a long family, and I knew 
well enough that it was as much as he could do at 
times to make both ends meet. But he was a 
cheerful-minded man, and always put a good face 
on the worst that happened, and more especially 
when things went against his own interest. ‘ Bob,” 
said he, “this is a bad look-out, but things often 
mend you know when they are at the lowest; I’m 
thinking you must be off to London, after all, and 
try your fortune there.” “Very good,” said I, 
“but I can’t go to London with empty pockets, 
and if I sell my clothes and tools I sha’n’t get work 
for want of a decent appearance ; or if I get it I 
sha’n’t be able to do it.” “No,” said he, “ that 
won't do; you musn’t sell either clothes or tools ; 
you give me a memorandum, and I'll lend youa 
couple of pounds, and if so be you should be hard 
up, you can write to me for another.” So I gave 
an I, O. U. for the money, and thankful I was to 
my old master when he shook me by the hand, 
and wished me success and a pleasant journey. 

I sent my luggage by the wagon, for there was 
then no railway from our town, and set off, with a 
pocket-full of provisions, to walk the fifty odd miles, 
beginning at ten o'clock at night. It was the 
middle of summer, and after walking all night I 
slept for a few hours on a bench by -side ale- 
house, and arrived in Westminster on the evening 
of the next day, pretty well knocked up by tramp- 
ing through the dusty road in the hot sun. My first 
business was to look out for a lodging, and after 
resting a little while in a coffee-room, I started 
again on the search. There was no want of 
“lodgings to let” in the windows, but a few in- 
quiries soon convinced me that what I wanted was 
not very easy to find. I struck out of the main 
streets, and began looking about in bye and quiet 
places, but even here I found the accommodation 
all too dear to venture upon. At last I hailed a 
journeyman carpenter returning from work with 
his basket of tools, and asked him to recommend 
me to a lodging. When he understood that I 
could pay for it he was ready enough, and invited 
me to accompany him to the house where he 
lodged himself. He led the way, and stopped at 
the open door of a house at which several people of 
both sexes were seated, some on the pavement and 
some in the dark wide passage, talking together 
and enjoying the coolness of the evening. “ This 
is the landlord,” he said, introducing me to a red- 
faced countrified looking man in a sporting green 
coat, spotted red neckerchief, corduroys, ribbed 
stockings, and shoes with bright buckles; “he 
will talk to you about the lodging :” and so saying 
he gee on to his own quarters. 

e landlord was exceedingly civil, and having 
understood my wants, and made himself master of 
my circumstances and prospects by a string of very 
home questions, which I found it impossible to 
parry, he called for a light, as it was growing dark, 
and motioned me to follow him up-stairs. 
house was much larger than from its outside I had 
fancied it was, and contained a great many more 
rooms than it had ever been intended to contain by 
the man who first built it. We had mounted four 
pair of stairs before the landlord stopped, and draw- 
ing a key from his pocket, unlocked a black door, 
not much wider than a clock case, and pushed me 
into a small closet which had been lately inclosed | 
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from the landing-place, and in which stood a long 
narrow bed not more than twenty inches in width, 
a small table, a chair, a washstand, and a corner 
cupboard, which was to answer the purpose of a 
chest of drawers. One side of the room was nearly 
all window, and this looked out upon the leaded 
gutter between the sloping tiled roofs. If the ac- 
commodations were limited, the terms were low, 
and thinking I could not do better, I struck a 
bargain at once, and added one more to the house- 
hold, without having the slightest suspicion how 
very numerous that household was. 

+ imtued in this lodging-house rather more 
than three months altogether, and having for the 
best, or I should say the worst, part of the time, 
nothing else to do, made myself tolerably well 
acquainted with the character and circumstances 
of the inmates, and with the whole history and 
economy, of the swarming establishment; and 
which I shall now detail as correctly as I can for 
the benefit of the reader. The landlord was a small 
jobbing builder by profession; but it is difficult to 
say what he was zo¢ in reality. He was a dealer 
in everything, and was well known among a cer- 
tain class of petty tradesmen as a buyer of any- 
thing that was to be sold by which a profit was to 
be made, from a house to a horse, the bricks of an 
old wall or a decayed water-butt. He had been 
brought up in the country, and though he had 
resided twenty years in London, he yet retained 
his country garb and spoke as broadly as ever in a 
West of England dialect. He had a natural genius 
for turning a penny, and exercised it upon every 
describable and indescribable species of commodity ; 
but he had no warehouse, and rarely kept anything 
that he purchased longer than twenty-four hours, 
turning the goods into cash at once. His know- 
ledge of all the markets in London for every spe- 
cies of rubbish enabled him to do this with certainty, 
and was probably the secret of his success; and a 
conentid and prosperous man he was. 

The main source of his prosperity, however, was 
the lodging-house, from which he drew a thump- 
ing revenue every Monday morning, collecting his 
rents personally, and giving a receipt in the memo- 
randum books of his lodgers, to each of whom he 
issued one upon receiving the first week’s rent. 
He was invariably dressed in the costume above 
described, though he would indulge in a variety of 
waistcoats of fancy patterns, and covered his head 
when he went abroad with a new white and shining 
beaver, with an extra broad green rim. He had 
bought the house in which he and his little world 
of tenants resided, when after years of neglect and 
dilapidation it had been reduced to a mere shell; 
but with a professional eye he had seen that it was 
substantially built, and he had refitted the interior 
to suit his own purpose. He resided, with his wife 
and two children, on the parlour floor, which he had 
divided into four rooms, including a kitchen, the 
nly one in the house, where he took all his meals, 
and where the single-men lodgers might, if they 
chose, dine with his family on the Sunday, at the 
charge of tenpence a head, from a plain joint and 
pudding. The ground or cellar-floor of the house 
was let off in two departments; the front room, 
the original kitchen, to a master basket and ham- 
per maker, who employed a good number of hands, 
many of them blind ; the back room to an Italian, 
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who was at work day and night in the manufac- 
ture of plaster cests and images, with which he 
supplied his travelling ——- at a cheap rate. 
Neither basket maker nor Italian artist, however, 
was permitted to compromise the respectability of 
the house by any outward and visible demonstra- 
tions of their craft, but pursued their calling in an 
unobtrusive way, both of them being effectually 
barred and bolted off from any communication 
with the world above stairs, they and their workmen 
entering and departing through the area gate. 

The first or drawing-room floor, which in the 
first place had consisted of but two chambers with 
three windows in each, had been ingeniously di- 
vided into six, with a gallery, lighted by a spur of 
gas, running between the front and back rooms. 
These were let off to foreigners of various nations 
—Germans, French, and Italians—poor but gen- 
tlemanly men, who got their living as they best 
could by giving instruction in languages. They 
were out all day, but mostly came home at dusk, 
when they commenced filling the house with the 
fumes of tobacco, and occasionally, when they were 
inclined for mirth, with the strains of some patriotic 
ditty. There could not have been less ten 
of them in the whole, and sometimes there would 
be twice that number of visitors in addition, every 
man of them foreigners; and when they met toge- 
ther for the purpose of an entertainment, as they 
sometimes did, the din they contrived to raise 
amongst them is a thing not easily to be imagined. 
Our landlord, who was proud of his foreign custo- 
mers, from no other cause that I am aware of than 
that he could scarcely understand a word they 
said, treated them with profound respect and with 
an indulgence that sometimes gave umbrage to 
the tenants of the three-pair, who suffered most 
annoyance from the wild uproar they made. In 
addition to this indulgence, he did all he could to 
further their interest by exhibiting in his front 
parlour window a most elaborate specimen of pen- 
manship, the work of a young Italian up-stairs, 
announcing to all whom it might concern that 
translations and correspondence in any of the con- 
tinental languages were there executed by native 
professors on the most moderate terms; and fur- 
ther would now and then, when, to use his own 
expression, he thought one of his band of learned 
professors looked “ particularly down,” invite the 
moustached and melancholy man to partake of his 
Sunday’s dinner, an invitation which was never 
known to be declined. 

The “ three-pair,” or, as it is called in London 
parlance, the second floor, contained literally three 
pairs of rooms, being portioned out exactly as the 
floor below, though it was much more diversely 
inhabited. Number seven, the first room to the 
left, was at once the studio, the dormitory, and the 
reception room of a portrait painter, who by day 
shut up his bed in the interior of a cheffonier, 
against which he placed an easy chair for sitters 
when he had any, which was but seldom. He 
spent his time chiefly in the manufacture of ma- 
donnas and brigands, in which latter department 
he was considered remarkably clever. He did me 
the honour to select my face, having encountered 
me several times on the stairs, to figure as some 
celebrated bandit whose name I have forgotten, 
and, having nothing better to do, I sat to him, 











and thus became acquainted with his mode of life. 
I had always considered the occupation of an artist 
as a sedentary one, but I was disabused on this score 
by witnessing the actual labours of Mr. Pannel. 
He never sat down, and what is more never stood 
still, for the space of a minute at atime. While 
at work, he was continually advancing and re- 
ceding before his canvass, like a fencer before an 
antagonist—coming up cautiously and with bated 
breath to plant a touch upon cheek or chin, and 
starting back immediately, as though repelled by 
an electric shock, to the end of the room; where, 
shading his eye with his hand, he would make 
the most horrible grimaces at the picture, and 
then advance as suddenly again to renew the as- 
sault. In this way he had painted himself into a 
perspiration before I had sat an hour, and was 
compelled to pause to recover himself. His 
room was hung round with sketches and half- 
finished portraits of real or imaginary persons, 
among which I discovered the landlord, whose 
broad red face he was working up by degrees in 
payment of a long-standing arrear of rent; and 
five or six of the bearded foreigners living on the 
floor below. Pannel was poor, but not in the 
least proud; he would put his art in requisition 
for any honest purpose ; he had painted red cows 
without number for the dairy-shops, groups of 
trout, roach, and pike for the fishing-tackle makers, 
transparencies for the illuminating tradesmen at 
the West-end ; and compositions of bread, cheese, 
butter, and rashers of bacon for the ‘cheap coffee- 
shops. [Besides all this he made innumerable 
pictures for the auction-rooms, in one of which, 
by the way, I saw myself knocked down as the 
celebrated bandit for seven-and-sixpence, within 
twenty-four hours after the paint was dry. He had 
further a valuable connection among some low 
dealers, who employed him in the perpetration of 
“ moonlights,” for which they furnished him with 
canvasses already prepared to the colour of a mid~ 
night sky. He could paint one of these a yard 
square in an hour, and got half-a-crown each for 
them, taking large and small together. They were 
of various sizes, but varied very little in pattern, 
consisting generally of a moon in the middle of the 
sky, stamped with a button dipped in white paint, 
a tall black-looking ruin on one side, a blasted 
tree on ‘the other, and a sheet of water in the 
middle, in which the reflection of the moon was 
represented by a score or two of wavy lines of 
white. In the foreground was a black boat, in 
which the shadowy figure of a man was seen 
stooping over the side. These works of art were, 
at the time I am speaking of, shipped in large 
quantities to the West Indies, and sold to the 
emancipated negroes, among whom a taste for art 
and sentiment had arisen at the dawn of freedom. 





Tae Docror wHo ForGot nis Erranp.—In" the 
biography of Hannah More, it is related, that when about 
sixteen, a dangerous illness brought her under the care of 
Dr. Woodward, a physician of eminence at-that day, and 
distinguished by his correct taste. On one of his visits, 
being led into conversation with his patient on subjects of 
literature, he forgot the purpose of his visit in the fascina- 
tion of her talk, till suddenly recolleeting himself, when 
he was half way down stairs, he cried, “ I’ve actually forgot 
to ask the girl how she was ;” and returned to the room— 
* How are you to-day, my dear child ?” 
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THE FAMOUS WINE CELLARS OF 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Te cellars of the far-famed wine-stores of Messrs. Moet 
& Chandon are entered by a flight of steps cut in the chalk 
rock. They are extremely vast, extending upwards of a 
mile under the hill, and ramifying into endless labyrinthine 
passages, lined by vinous walls. They always contain se- 
veral millions of bottles ; and it was curious to contemplate 
the huge army of long-necked flasks, with their shining 
silver helmets, each containing a valiant spirit, and to think 
of the terrible havoc that they would make some day, scat- 
tering the brains and good resolutions of man and woman- 
kind to the winds; that is, presuming they do not come to 
a premature and inglorious end, “ wasting their sweetness,” 
not on the “ desert air,” but in the humid caverns where 
they are tenderly laid side by side. Unlike his Lusitanian 
brother, who mellows by age, becoming softer and milder 
as time clothes him with a venerable beard, he, native of 
glorious Champagne, frequently disdains to have his fizzing 
spirit pent up within the narrow confines of a bottle, and 
refusing to bide his time, which might have in store for 
him the enviable destiny of being pressed by the lips of a 
blushing ball-room belle, bursts his crystal prison, and sighs 
his last on the ground of this dreary vault. And it is 
worthy of note, that as all great deeds are immediately 
imitated, the example set by a rebellious and hasty cham- 
pagne flask is by no means lost on the multitudinous tribe 
that lie around. Pop—pop—fizz—fizz—splash—pop— 
crash—bang; you would imagine all the spirits in the 
caldron of the French republique sociale of a.p. 18—,—I 
leave your readers to add the figures—were let loose ; and, 
believe me, no revolution could strike greater terror into 
the hearts of Messrs. Moet and Chandon than this rebel- 
lion among their bottles. Troops of men, clothed in de- 
fensive armour, are sent down to these lower regions to 
quell the insurrection. I am only stating the truth. For, 
when the explosions are frequent, and the breakage abun- 
dant, the workmen who are despatched to suppress the dis- 
turbance, wear wire masks to protect themselves from the 
broken glass, which is projected shell fashion with consider- 
able force. So disastrous are these explosions, that I was 
informed on one memorable occasion upwards of 500,000 
bottles were lost before a sufficient quantity of ice could be 
thrown into the cellars, to lower the high temperature, 
which caused excessive fermentation. In all years, a 
certain loss arises from the latter cause, although the 
greatest care is taken to reject all bottles which are not 
strong and of uniform thickness. The estimated average 
of loss from breakage is 20 per cent.; it varies, however, 
according to the temperature of the seasons, from 5 to 
40. All the manufacturing operations are carried on in 
the absence of daylight. Like miners, they carry a candle 
with them, and by its light perform their work. Daylight 
is nowhere admitted into the vaults. 

The grapes which are used in the manufacture of cham- 
pagne wine, are small and very sweet, and not gathered 
until they are perfectly ripe. Few sights are more beau- 
tiful than an abundant vintage, when a cloudless sky smiles 
upon the merriest harvest of the year, and the golden 
vineyards are peopled with peasants, happy because the 
weather is fine and the vintage is good. Then are the 
roads full of fine donkeys, bearing heaps of luscious grapes 
to the streaming wine-presses. The juice remains in the 
cask for about four months, when it is bottled. Now com- 
mences a series of very delicate operations. Each bottle is 
ea with its neck downwards, in long racks, having 

oles cut for the purpose, and it is shaken occasionally, in 
order to detach the sediment from the sides, and to cause 
it to subside into the neck. When this effect is produced, 
the wire retaining the cork is cut, and the cork and sedi- 
ment are driven out by the carbonic acid gas. The greatest 
dexterity is required on the part of the workman to get 
rid of the sediment without wasting the wine. The bottle 
is then filled up with pure wine, recorked and restacked. 
This operation is termed disgorging, and it is repeated 
until no sediment remains. On the last occasion, the wine 
receives a dose of liqueur, which is prepared with great 
care, and is perfectly pure. It consists of sugar-candy 
dissolved in white wine, for ordinary champagne, and in 
red wine for pink. But, from the information that I 
received, I apprehend that, for the English market, a 





petit sowpcon of brandy is added, the English palate bei 
spoilt by strong brandied wines. The champagne expo: 

to Russia, and that kept for home consumption, is perfectly 
pure. Formerly, the final operations of corking, wiring, 
and capping the bottles, was tedious and expensive, as 
each bottle had to pass through several hands. Now, a 
most ingenious machine, by the simple depression of a 
lever, effects the work, and in a much more efficacious man- 
ner than heretofore. The greatest care is taken to select 
good corks, and it may convey some idea of the gigantic 
nature of Messrs. Moet’s concern, when it is stated that 
7000/. per annum is paid for corks alone. They are sub- 
jected to immense pressure before being introduced into the 
neck of the bottle. This line 
represents the diameter of the corks before they are 
compressed. 

The average quantity of genuine champagne annually 
produced is said to exceed fifty millions of bottles, a 
quantity, however, quite insufficient to meet the public 
demand, as the great numbers of establishments for the 
production of spurious champagne attest. I have heard 
it stated, on good authority, that in one establishment 
alone, upwards of 500,000 bottles of so-called cham e, 
made principally from the stalks of the rhubarb, are 
annually sold. Some idea may be formed of the relative 
consumption of real champagne, by different countries, 
from the following return of the sales in 1843 of the 
department of the Marne. The total quantity amounted 
to 2,689,000 bottles, which were thus distributed: Eng- 
land and British India, 467,000; Russia and Poland, 
502,000; Germany, including Prussia and the Austrian 
dominions, 439,000; United States of America and the 
West Indies, 400,000; Italy, 60,000; Belgium, 56,000; 
Holland, 30,000; Sweden and Denmark, 30,000; Swit- 
zerland, 30,000 ; South America, 30,000; Spain and Por- 
tugal, 20,000; Turkey, 5,000; and France, 620,000 bottles. 
—Literary Gazette. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUTH. 


GeERon, an old man of eighty years, was one day sitting 
before the door of his rustic dwelling, enjoying the bright 
and cheerful autumn morning. His eye rested now upon 
the blue hills in the distance, from whose tops the mist 
was stealing upward, like the smoke of burnt-offerings, 
and now upon his mirthful grandchildren, who were sport- 
ing around him. 

A youth from the city approached the old man, and 
entered into discourse with him. When the youth heard 
the number of his years from his own lips, he wondered 
at his vigorous age and his ruddy countenance. Where- 
upon he asked the old man, whence it came that he en- 
joyed such strength and cheerfulness in the late autumn of 
lif 





e. 

Geron answered :—“ My son, these, like every other 
good thing, are gifts which come to us from above, the 
merit of which we cannot claim to ourselves, and still 
we can do something here below to enable us to obtain 
them.” 

Having uttered these words, the old man arose, and led 
the stranger into his orchard, and showed him the tall and 
noble trees covered with delicious fruit, the sight of which 
gladdened the heart. 

Then the old man spoke :—“ Canst thou wonder that I 
now enjoy the fruit of these trees? See, my son, I planted 
them in my youth; thou hast the secret of my happy 
and fruitful old age.” 

The youth cast a look full of meaning upon the old man, 
for he understood his words, and treasured them up in his 
heart.—Krummacher. 





A Sotrrmx TxHoveut.—It has been observed, with 
much significance, that every morning we enter upon a 
new day, carrying still an unknown future in its bosom. 
How pregnant and stirring the reflection! Thoughts may 
be born to-day, which may never die! Feelings may be 
awakened to-day, which may never be extinguished. Hope 
may be excited to-day, which may never expire. Acts 
may be performed to-day, the consequence of which may 
not be realized till eternity. 























